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us believe, "wholly and entirely the work of pious fancy;" or is it a narra- 
tive drawn up in Palestine at a very early date embodying the beUefs of 
Christ's own nearest friends and disciples as to the circumstances of his 
birth ? For Professor Zahn this question is settled by the tradition that the 
gospel is the work of an apostle. But for those who can find in the gospel 
as it now stands no trace of apostolic authorship, the problem remains as an 
urgent and pressing one. For the solution of this and similar questions 
they will turn in vain to the commentary before us. 

W. C. Allen. 
Exeter College, 
Oxford, Eng. 



The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin. By 
F. R. Tennant. Cambridge: University Press, 1903. Pp.363. 

Doctrinal theology has not kept pace with the recent rapid advances 
of historical criticism and exegesis, but, where it has not repudiated these 
advances altogether, has limped on quite lamely behind. It is not to be 
harshly blamed for this. Theology has not only the inclination, but the 
right and even the duty, to be conservative. The duty is urgent because 
what theology has to conserve is nothing less than the reUgious life and 
faith which it expresses and sustains, and this in a true sense remains the 
same from age to age. Moreover, it is not at all easy to determine what 
inferences theology ought to draw from historical exegesis, what positive 
use for our own beliefs we ought to make of the work of the critical historian. 
Yet difficult as the task is, it is plainly an inevitable one. It is highly 
unsatisfactory to find books on doctrinal theology still making the old, 
wholly uncritical, indiscriminate use of proof-texts from all parts of Scrip- 
ture, when it is generally recognized by all serious students of the Bible 
that such use does not in the least answer to the real nature of the book, 
or to the original meaning of the passages cited. 

There are some doctrines in regard to which we are relatively better 
prepared to apply the results of historical exegesis with freedom and con- 
sistency, because these doctrines are less vital than others to Christian 
experience, or more foreign to our modem knowledge and view of the 
world. One such sphere of doctrine is the eschatological. The historical 
method leads us to see in the Bible, not a fixed and final doctrine of the 
future, but a vast variety of hopes and fears, and on the whole a well- 
defined development from cruder to more refined and spiritual conceptions. 
This insight brings a positive relief from the oppressive burden of uncon- 
genial conceptions. It enables us to do justice to the actual ideals and 
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speculations of the various biblical ages and authors, without seeking to 
harmonize and modernize them, in order that we may adopt them as our 
own. At the same time it helps us to distinguish between the underlying 
substance of faith and the various forms of its expression, and to assent 
to the faith while we freely displace the antiquated forms by such as accord 
better with our own conceptions. It is hardly to be doubted that escha- 
tology is the point at which the work of the historical student, the modem 
bibUcal theology, can most easily secure its rightful place and influence 
in doctrinal theology and in common Christian thought. 

Perhaps next to this in the ease and confidence with which historical 
results can be doctrinally applied comes the region of doctrine dealt with 
in the book before us. The older current doctrines of the Fall and Original 
Sin do not appeal to us as reasonable, or as according with a truly Christian 
conception of God, or as confirmed by human experience. We are there- 
fore the readier to ask of competent scholars just what the biblical teaching 
is, looked at critically and historically, and then to go on with freedom to 
the inquiry, what inferences we should naturally draw as to the truth 
behind the letter of biblical teaching. Mr. Tennant has attempted to 
answer this latter inquiry in his Hulsean Lectures on The Origin and 
Propagation of Sin. The present supplementary volume, larger and 
more important than the other, goes back to the former question. The 
book is more than an attempt at a scientific exegesis of the few biblical 
passages — especially Gen., chap. 3, and Rom., chap. 5 — which bear on 
the subject, though it includes this. It is also an effort to trace the history 
of the rise of these doctrines, an effort which finds a large part of its material 
outside of the canon, and which involves a somewhat radical criticism of 
the traditional dogmas. The often quoted saying of Strauss, that the 
history of dogma is its criticism, is well illustrated by this book.. It is a 
very instructive book in regard to the subject treated, but it is also very 
suggestive in regard to the problem and duty of the doctrinal theologian 
all along the fine. 

Doctrinal theology has been in the habit of approaching the story of the 
Fall in Gen., chap. 3, with the assumption that, taken either as actual 
history, or as allegory, or as a mixture of these two, it contains a true account, 
directly disclosed to the inspired writer, of the actual beginning of sin and 
evil in human history. The historical student, on the other hand, approaches 
the narrative without assumptions, but with an array of questions, such as 
these: What is the age and character of the document in which the story 
is foimd? What elements in it betray an older legendary and perhaps 
mythical origin? What is its relation to more or less parallel accounts 
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current among the nations of antiquity ? What was the special interest 
and motive of the Hebrew writer ? What was the place of the narrative 
in the known development of Israelitish thought, and the traces of its 
influence, or the reasons for its want of influence, on subsequent writers ? 
These are the questions that Mr. Tennant discusses, on the basis of a full 
knowledge of English and German scholarship. Who can doubt that it is 
right to ask such questions, and that the proper use of the story for our 
own purposes should depend on the answers ? Mr. Tennant's conclusion 
is that the common doctrinal use of the story is wholly different from the 
thought of the author, and quite unjustified. The story was not meant 
to explain the origin and power of sin. There was no idea in it of an injury 
done to human nature by Adam, or of an imputation of his guilt to the race. 
The narrative explains the beginning of the ills of life as due to a sin which 
is itself wholly unexplained. 

Two important inferences are drawn from the study of this passage: 
(i) The explanation of the story ought to be nothing but its history. (2) The • 
narrative is "the history of its authors, not of its subject;" that is to say, 
it belongs to the history of theological speculation, but is in no sense history 
proper. "It tells us nothing of the human nature we inherit, or of the 
history of the first parents of our race." 

Mr. Tennant then discusses the preparation in the Old Testament 
for a doctrine of the Fall and Original Sin, which, strange to say, is found, 
not in Gen., chap. 3 — this being unused — but in Gen. 6: 1-4 and in Gen. 
4:7; 6:5; 8:21; and in various passages in the Psalms and elsewhere which 
attest a growing sense of the universality and power of sin. There follow 
several chapters expounding the ideas of sin and the Fall found in uncanoni- 
cal Jewish Uterature. The most important stages in the development that 
prepares for the New Testament teaching fall in this later period of Judaism. 
This forms an especially original and important part of our author's work. 
Paul's doctrine is then studied, and the doctrines of the church Fathers 
before Augustine. 

There is much in these discussions worthy of notice, if space permitted. 
It is somewhat startling to be told that the Jewish ideas of the Fall and 
original sin were not derived from the biblical story of the Fall, but were 
read into this story at a late period, and involved its misinterpretation. It 
is perhaps still more significant that Paul derives from Judaism his ideas 
of the consequences of Adam's sin, which cannot therefore, Mr. Tennant 
infers, be regarded as belonging to the new and essential contents of the 
Christian revelation. It is a matter of still further surprise to learn that 
the doctrine of the earlv church Fathers was not derived from Paul, and that 
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the attempt to claim Paul's authority for it could be made only by a radical 
misuse of his words. No one can fail to realize the far-reaching significance 
of such results. 

The development of the highly complicated doctrine of Original Sin was less 
the outcome of strict exegesis than due to the exercise of speculation: speculation 
working, indeed, on the lines laid down in Scripture, but applied to such material 
as current science and philosophy were able to afford. 

This closing sentence of the book, quoted from the author's eariier 
work, suggests the deeper significance which his studies have had for 
himself. The doctrinal use of Gen., chap. 3, and Rom., chap. 5, has 
always involved exegetical violence, since the real sources of the doctrines 
lay, not in the passages themselves, but in current speculations. 

It does not follow tha't Mr. Tennant would hold that the correct exegesis 
of these passages yields a correct and binding dogma. It is evident that 
such studies lead us, not only to the conclusion that the dogma does not 
rest on a sound exegesis of the passages, but also to the knowledge that the 
passages are not adapted to dogmatic use, and were not designed for it. 
The historical interpretation is the only one that properly applies to them. 
They have their important place in the history of doctrine, or one may truly 
say in the progressive revelation of God; but they are not directly available 
for the construction of present doctrines, for they contain early and not final 
stages in the divine revelation. 

It is not to be inferred either that the author's position is an extremely 
radical one, or that biblical criticism takes away the supports of doctrinal 
theology and leaves it hanging in the air. Only false and weak supports 
can be removed by any fair criticism. The Bible does furnish the best 
source for the theologian's knowledge of the nature and power of sin, though 
it gives no clear and final revelation in regard to its origin. It is ultimately 
Christ who convicts the world of sin, and who reveals sin's inner nature. 
The Christian doctrine of sin, like all other Christian doctrines, must rest 
on him; and our knowledge of him must rest on the whole Bible historically 
interpreted. Meanwhile such studies as this book contains are just the 
means, and the only means, by which we may free ourselves from mistaken 
uses of the biblical teaching, and may learn the true way of finding the truth 
of the Bible, the way answering to the nature of the book, to the reality of 
religious history and experience, and to the method of the divine revelation. 

Frank C. Porter. 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 



